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have a common Interest in the lessons of thrift which it teaches. It is far from neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the level-premium plan. Its true rivalry is to accomplish better 
than that plan can the work of life insurance. There is abundant room for both. As 
compared with the level-premium method, the assessment plan bases its claims 
upon the following propositions : 

(a) Equal or greater security, without resort to excessive charges. 

(6) Pure life insurance without the concomitant of vast accumulation, with the 
resultant dangers of poor investments and misuse of funds. 

(c) A limited, as against an unlimited, expense charge. 

id) Funds paid for death-claim purposes held inviolate therefor. 

(e) Equal security for that portion of the resources of the company which con- 
sists in the obligations of policy-holders to pay on account of future death-claims. 

(/) Reserve funds available at all time3 as a conservator of the insurance- 
granting power of the company, rather than as a menace to that function. 

{g) Equal accountability to the State for the proper conduct of affairs, and equal 
recognition under the law as life insurance. 

George D. Eldridgk. 
V. 

SALVATIONISTS IN RETREAT. 

It is now some ten or twelve years since the Salvation Army began operations 
in this country. The curiosity which at first followed the work has largely subsided, 
and the parades of the members, their songs and their exhortations, are no longer 
the object of ridicule or abuse. Public indifference seems to have overtaken these 
noisy, but in many instances earnest, people. The time is opportune, now that it is 
announced that a strenuous effort is to be made to excite renewed interest in the 
army's doings, to inquire as to the actual results of its ten years' campaign. How 
many converts can the army's officers point to as the fruits of their labors ? How 
many outcasts have become respectable citizens, thanks to the army ? How many 
pastors of churches are willing to say that the army has done valuable work in a 
field not affected by the usual church machinery 1 So far as I have been able to ob- 
tain answers to these questions, the results have been in inverse proportion to the 
noise made. I have found no pastor who says that he can count among his flock 
persons who might not have been there had the Salvation Army never existed. On 
the other hand, it will be admitted that such negative testimony is not altogether 
conclusive; tbe outcast, male or female, who escapes from the bondage of vice, 
crime, or abject poverty, is apt to hide the pa3t and everything connected with it. 

In 1883, when my acquaintance with the Salvation Army began, there were six 
"barracks," as the meeting-places of the army were called, in New York city and 
as many in Brooklyn. Tbe present meetings are in strong contrast with those of 
that day. One friend of the order told me recently that the army was dying of re- 
spectability. Mr. Ballington Booth, a son of the founder of the order, and the chief 
of the American forces, is a quiet man as compared to some of the former leaders ; 
there is less noise at the meetings, less laughter, less excitement, and, perhaps in 
consequence, a diminished attendance. Between a present meeting of a corps of 
the Salvation Army and an old-time Methodist revival there is no marked differ- 
ence, either in the character of the talk or in the expression of feeling : if difference 
there is, it is wholly in favor of the Methodists. 

Six or seven years ago it was another matter. For more than a year, when the 
army was beginning to work here, I followed the doings of a corps which met in 
Christopher Street. I went there once or twice a month and found the meetings 
interesting. Invariably the place was crowded, and, under the direction of an 
Englishman named Inman, the meetings were certainly full of life and noise, if of 
nothing else. At eight o'clock every night the corps rushed up the narrow stairs of 
the little building, followed by the throng attracted by the parade through the 
streets which preceded every meeting. The band, consisting of a cornet, fife, and 
bass-drum, played while the crowd found seats. The women members of the corps 
kept time upon tambourines, which were also vigorously thumped during the 
singing. Around the hall were hung placards bearing quotations from Scripture, 
or words of warning such as " Beware of ths Flames to Come," or " It will be Hot- 
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tor Hereafter," or " If You do not Repent To-Night, You will Probably Go to Hell." 
Upon wires running across the church from gallery to gallery were strung the 
trophies of the fight, such as gaudy ribbons, feathers, gewgaws, and even bonnets, 
which the women converts had discarded as full of vanity. The bad boys in the 
galleries sometimes twitched these wires so that the array of trophies 
bobbed up and down in time with the music. Loud laughter was one of 
the features of the meetings. I remember that one night an announcement to the 
effect that a person known in army circles as " Salvation Johnny," who played a 
cornet in the corps, had burst a blood-vessel on the previous evening and then lay 
in a precarious condition, was received with merriment. 

Such things are no longer tolerated in the meetings of to-day, so far as I could 
judge from one held recently in Jane Street. No remarkable or alarming mottoes 
are in view, and no string of trophies is to be seen. Either the army has discarded 
the custom, or the young women converts have followed a famous light, who, feel- 
ing that gay ribbons were dragging her down to hell, "took them off and gave them 
to her sister." It was so quiet and decorous in the little hall into which I ventured 
upon seeing the sign " Salvation Army Meeting" upon a lamp at the door, that I 
could scarcely believe myself in a Salvation meeting. No wonder that worldly out 
aiders found the proceedings dull. I was particularly struck with the sing-song 
style of the remarks made by the soldiers who were called upon to testify to the 
wonders that salvation had done for them. It sounded as if they were reciting 
pieces learned by rote and of which they were heartily tired. I find in The War- 
Cry, the official organ of the order, which I bought at the door, so good a specimen 
of this testimony that I cannot do better than quote it here. With the army's usual 
fondness for alliteration, it is headed "Short Sermon by a Saved Soaker," and is 
accompanied by the information that " he was a well-known drunkard for nearly 
forty years, but now he beats a drum in the Salvation Army." The sermon is 
as follows: 

" Dear Friends : It's just the same old story— Jesus and His love. Thank God, 
the Book says ' Whosoever will may come.' That means me and means you and 
every body else. If you want to be happy, be men and serve your proper master. 
Salvation pays, if it is only for this life. But I reckon it will be better still in the 
next. My workmates talk about me going back to the old style ; but no, that will 
never happen while I trust Jesus to keep me. I tell them in spite of their jeers I'm 
saved. I know it and they know it too ; it's a fact that they can't get over. Glory 
to God. I've tried both sides. This is the best. God bless every body. Amen." 

The women especially were peculiarly weak and monotonous in what they had 
to say, and the captain of the meeting only rose to heights of earnestness when it 
came to the question of asking the audience to furnish money to go on with the 
work. Fully twenty minutes were given to pleading for pennies. An appeal for 
dollars was received with jeers. 

"Have you all lert your pocket-books at home 1" he shouted. " Is there not a dol- 
lar bill left in this crowd i" 

A bill floated down from the gallery, and was caught by the captain. " It's a 
counterfeit," said a voice. The captain examined it closely before he shouted 
" Hallelujah V and went on with his begging. This mingling of business with religion 
is still as offensive as it used to be; which is also to be said of the frivolous manner 
in which ejaculations such as " Glory 1" and " Hallelujah I" are shouted out on the 
slightest pretext. Young people -will stop their personal gossip or quarrels to shout 
" Hallelujah !" without having the faintest notion of what is going on upon the plat- 
form. They shout because every one else shouts. 

So far as may be judged by a casual visit, the hymns now used at thearmy meet- 
ings are those in use from the beginning of the movement here. Most of them con- 
tain pictures of the woes awaiting the unrepentant. One begins as follows : 
" Oh, millions now in Hell tire crying, 
All is lost 1 
Amid eternal names they're lying, 
All is lost !" 
Another of the same cheerful type : 

" Your sparkling eyes and blooming cheeks 
Must wither like the blasted rose; 
The coffin, earth, and winding-sheet 
Will soon your active limbs enclose." 
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Of adaptations from well-known hymns there are a number, such as this parody 
upon Keble's noble verse : 

" Hark ! Hark ! my soul, what warlike songs are swelling 
Through all the streets and on from door to door; 
How grand the truths those burning strains are telling 

Of that great war till sin shall be no more. 
Salvation Army, Army of God ! 
Onward to conquer the world with Are and blood." 

The pains of hell and the necessity of counteracting the devil's wiles are harped 
upon ad nauseam, and this curious insistence upon the idea that the devil is 
wandering around, particularly among poor people, seeking whom he may devour, 
and that he is to be driven off chiefly by songs and shouting, the reckless use of 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, is still uppermost, apparently, in the theory 
upon which the leaders of the army work. 

My visit having convinced me that the days of the Salvation Army in New York 
were numbered, I took the trouble to ask an intelligent man who had once been an 
active officer of a corps, but has now abandoned the army, what, in his opinion, had 
brought about this singular falling-off. " The work," said he, "is not a failure else, 
where. In some parts of the West and in Canada it is still fairly prosperous. Here 
in New York an attempt has been made to raise it to a higher level, to interest 
church people, to enlist the clergy ; and just so far as it has been made acceptable to 
conservative people it has failed to attract the rabble. Another thing which helps 
the army outside of New York is that in country towns there are few or no cheap 
shows. In New York people can go to the theatre for ten cents, and they prefer 
the theatre to the meetings of the army. Ten years ago there were no dime 
performances such as we now have all over the town." In other words, the Salva- 
tion Army flourishes in places where its meetings are looked upon as circus per- 
formances to which no admission fee is charged. 

As might have been foreseen when the Salvation Army showed signs of disinte- 
gration, several other organizations, modelled upon the army, have sprung up, 
officered by deserters from the original body. It Is to be feared that these offshoots 
will be more extravagant in their doings than the Salvation Army. The few clergy- 
men who are willing to say anything as to the moral effect upon the classes of the 
community affected by the Salvation Army, assert that no backslider is so hard to 
help as one who has been a Salvation-Army light and has grown tired. If this may 
be said of the soldiers of the Salvation Army, it follows that the doings of the seced- 
ing bodies, such as the Salvation Crusaders, will be still more hurtful. A clergyman 
to whom I suggested this possibility, remarked, however, that perhaps just in pro- 
portion to the extravagance of the meetings and methods would be the loss of Inter- 
est in the movement. It has taken ten years for the Salvation Army to run its 
course in this neighborhood : the Salvation Crusaders may exhaust public patience 
in half that time. 

Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 



